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eo * 
THE FINE ARTS. 


Among the living painters of Europe, 
whose productions have already acquired 
them a lasting celebrity, William Allan, 
Esq. holds no inferior rank. This gen- 
tleman now resides in Edinburgh, the 
place of his nativity ; but has spent many 
years of his life in various regions of the 
East, studying Oriental subjects, customs, 
and manners. The following critical re- 
marks on a few of his performances, are 
copied from a work, entitled, ‘ Peter’s 
Letters to his Kinsfolk,” from which we 
have once before made a copious extract. 
It is a popular work, lately published at 
Edinburgh, of which city it gives a plea- 
Sing description, together with the man- 
ners and fashions of its inhabitants. We 


’* are informed that it will be shortly pub- 


lished in this city, being now in the 
press. The writer thus notices Mr. 
Allan’s painting of the 


CIRCASSIAN CAPTIVES. 


The most celebrated of the pictures 
still in his possession, is the Sale of Cir- 
cassian Captives to a Turkish Bushaw. | 
think it is probable you must bave read 
some account of this picture in the news- 
papers more than a year ago ; for it was 
one season in the London Exhibition, and 
attracted great admiration, as I hear, from 
all-the critics who saw it there. You 
will find a pretty full description, how- 
ever, in one of the numbers of Black- 
wood’s Magazine, which I have lately 


! 











sent you—although I cannot say that I 
think this description quite so accurate 
as it might have been. The picture 
does not stand in need of the aid of fancy 


jin order to make it be admired; and | 


cannot help thinking there has been a 
good deal of mere fancy gratuitously 
mixed up with the statement there given, 
both of its composition and its expression. 
The essential interest of the piece, how- 
ever—the groupe, namely, of the lover 
parted from his mistress, and the fine 
contrast afforded to this groupe, by the 
cold, determined, brutal indifference in 
the countenance and attitude of the Ba- 
shaw, are given quite as they ought to 
be; and the adjuncts, which have been 
somewhat misrepresented, are of com- 
paratively trivial importance. I can 
scarcely conceive of a finer subject for 
this kind of painting; nor can | easily 
suppose, that it could have been treated 
in a more masterly manner. The great 
number of the figures does not in the 
least mar the harmony of the general 
expression ; nay, im order to make us 
enter fully into the nature of the barba- 
rian scene represented, it was absolutely 
necessary to show us, that it was a scene 
of common occurrence, and every day 
gazed on by a thousand hard eyes, with- 
out the slightest touch of compassion or 
sympathy. it was not necessary to re- 
present the broken-hearted suflerers be- 
fere us as bending under the weight of 
any calamity peculiar to themselves alone. 
‘they are bowed down, not with the touch 
of individual sorrow alone, but with the 
despair, the familiar despair of a devoted 
and abandoned race—a race, among whose 
brightest gleams of felicity there must 
ever mingle the shadows of despondence 
—whose bride-grooms can never go forth 
‘‘ rejoicing in their strength” —whose 
brides can never be ‘ brought out of 
their palaces,” without some darkening 
clouds of melancholy remembrances, and 
sull more melaucholy fears, to cast a 
gloom over the gay procession. Solitary 
sorrows are the privilege of freemen ; 
it is the darker lot of slaves to suffer in 
crowds, and before crowds, ‘I beir mi- 
sery has no sanctuary ; they are not left 


‘alone even to die. 














They are cattle, not 
men; they must be counted by the head 
before being led forth to the slaughter. 

The colouring of this picture is as 
charming as its conception is profound. 
The fault found with it by some of the 
critics-—I mean the greyness and uniform 
sobriety of its hues—strikes me%hs being 
one of its greatest beauties. Without 
this, it was impossible that the artist 
could have given so fine an idea of the 
studiods. coolness and shadiness of an ori- 
ental palace—so different, so necessarily 
different, from any thing that luxury can 
ever demand in our northern climates. It 
harmonizes, too, in the happiest manner, 
with the melancholy character of the 
scene represented. It seems as if even 
the eastern sun had been willing to with- 
draw his beams from such a spectacle of 
misery. Where the light does stream 
through the narrow window at the back 
of the lordly Turk, nothing can be richer 
than the tones of the drapery—the cur- 
tains that shelter—above all, the embroi- 
dered cushions and carpets that support 
the luxurious Merchant of Blood. The 
cold, blue dampness of the marble floor, 
on which the victims of bis brutality are 
kneeling, or staggering before him, con- 
trasts, as it should do, with the golden 
pomp amidst which the oppressor is 
seated. It is so, that they who drink the 
waters of bitterness, and are covered with 
sackcloth and ashes, should be contrasted 
with him, who ‘ is clothed in fine linen, 
and fareth sumptuously every day.” 
There are, however, many other pic- 
tures of the artist against which the same 
charge might have been brought with 
greater justice. 


There are several beautiful little pic- 
tures, the scene of which is laid in the 
same region; and | think they have an 
admirable effect as viewed in juxta-posi- 
tion with this splendid master-piece. 
They afford little glimpses, as it were, 
into the week-day employments and 
amusements of the beings, who are re- 
presented in the larger picture as under- 
going the last severity of their hard des- 
tiny. They p-epare the eye to shudder 
at the terrors of the captivity, by making 
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it familiar with the scenes of mirth, and | 
gayety, and innocence, which these ter- | 


rors ate 60 often to disturb. Such, 
was the effect of a sweet little 
ric which represents a Circassian 


family seated at the door of their own 
cottage, beneath the shadow of their 
camore, while the golden sun is going 


source, we should find that it originated 
rather in jealousy than conviction ; and 
where facts were found wanting to cor- 
roborate it, their place was supplied by 





; ture ? 
| citizen of Rome, we still converse, we 





— a 
ee 


time, successful rival of imperial Rome 
what know we but from Roman litera. 
But with the Athenian, with the 








the effusions of prejudiced minds. These | enter into all their actions and feelings, 
literati, who thus decry our merits, have | and enjoy with them a community of ex. 


long since been amazed by the sparks of 
genius which have been elicited from 





own calmly behind them, amidst the 
rich quiet azure of their own paternal 
mountains. The old father and mother, 
with their children sporting about their 
knees, yyhile the travelling musician is 
dancing before them in his wild grotesque 
attitudes, to the sound of his rebeck— 
and the daughter just blushing into 
womanhood, that peeps, with that face of 
innocent delight, over the shoulder of 
her mother—how little do they think for 
the moment of any thing beyond the 


-simple mirth of their sequestered home ! | 


And yet such are the solitudes to which 
the foot of the spoiler may so easily find 
a path. Surely there is a fine feeling of 
poetry in the mind of this painter. He 
knows well, that there are two sides to 
the great picture of Human Life ; and he 


many of our countrymen, and have deem- 
ed it necessary to exert their utmost en- 
deavours to extinguish these, least they 
Should kindle into a flame that would 


|dazzle the world by its brilliancy, and | 


overthrow their long-cherished hopes of 
mental superiority. It is not my inten- 
tion (in this essay) to dwell upon the 
many arguments which they have brought 
forward to prove our deficiency in intel- 
lect. But I will endeavour to show the 
fallacy of this opinion, and to point out 
the rapid progress which literature has 
made in our country during the few past 
years, by contrasting its present situation 
with what it formerly was. 

If we cast a retrospective glance over 
those successive ages, during which the 
race of man, growing in number, and in- 








has imaginatiog to feel how they reflect, 





creasing in power, has almost spread it- 


mutually, interest, and passion, and ten- | self over all the habitable globe—‘‘ what 


[ To be continued. 





. FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


#:ON AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


“ Oh, Genius, wheresoe’er thou pour’st thy light, 
All things become more beautiful and bright ; 
An at first but mean and trivial seems, 
Agoks lovely in the splendoar of thy beams. 

So the Sun, unfailing source of day, 
Bending toward western worlds his rapid way, 
Thro’ fields of azure rolls his flaming car, 
‘Fragments of glass, and bits of broken spar, 
Catch the rich lustre of bis dazzling rays, 


a variety of interesting events attract our 
attention.” In this wide and far extend- 
ed survey, we behold nations rising from 
obscurity to grandeur ; and again we see 
them fallen from all their glory, and sur- 
rounded with all the miseries of slavery 
and oppression. So numerous have been 
the revolutions that have shaken the 
world, and so frequently have the seats 
of empires been changed, that scarce 
can the traveller point to the places 
where their former grandeur and magni- 
ficence were known. But though the 
monuments of man’s physical power, and 





And rival e’en the diamond in its blaze.” 


Nations are in general so jealous 
their own literary acquirements, that’ 
is with great they allow merit 
“in others, A few, distinguished in the 
circle of science, a.sort of literary nobi- 
lity, studiously disseminate this opinion, 
in order to.zender the basis on which 
- ee oe aod substan- 

ial. ‘The literati of England, joined by 


ing the growth of this side of the Atlantic. 







Were we to trace this opinion to its 


~~ 


the ‘combinations of political wisdom, 


though they never had been, how lasting 
the glory, and how fresh the remem- 
brance of those countries, where the 
cultivation of the mind, and excellence 
in all literary attainments, constituted the 
noble ambition of the people. Of the 
mighty empire of Persia, of its babaric 
magnificence, of its splendid and volup- 
tuous court, of its innumerable though 
inefficient armies, what record have we, 
but in the writings of its intelligent con. 
querors? Of Carthage, of wealthy and 


oth been thus overthrown, and are as 
it 








\istence; but whence arises this diffe- 
rence? Itis, that they cultivated, by all 
possible means, that intellect which raises 
us above the brutes, and by the exercise 
| of which alone can men or nations assure 
to themselves a glorious immortality, 
And shall it be supposed, then, that in 
our country, where freedom has esta- 
blished her dwelling place ; that here, 
where, probably, in a greater degree 
than has ever before been witnessed, the 
mind is unshackled by prejudice, and un- 
constrained by forms, the Creator has 
placed a barrier to confine its effects and 
limit its aspirations ? Shall it for a mo- 
ment be believed, as asserted by Euro- 
pean theorists, that in a land favoured 
like ours, human nature degenerates, 
and that the man of America is a being of 
inferior order and dignity to the man of 
the old world? Idle and revolting as 
these theories are, they still have advo- 
cates ; and it becomes us, then, to show, 
| by neglecting no opportunity of elevating 
ourselves in the scale of intellectual 
greatness, how false and absurd they are ; 
and, especially, when we observe, that as 
literature has extended her benign influ- 
ence oyer mankind, liberty has smiled 
upon her exertions and attended her 
footsteps. With how great care and at- 
tention ought we then to regard the en- 
couragement of literature in our own 
country. For every person of know- 
ledge and information must allow, that 
this is one of the firmest pillars which 
support the splendid fabric of our na- 
tional” prosperity. We should not be 
— by the consideration, that 

itherto literature has been suffered to 
languish unnoticed, science to pass un- 
observed, and that our attention has been 
withdrawn from these and devoted to 
commerce and riches, Men, naturally, 
are excited to excel in that department 
which is the source of the greatest emo- 
lument, and as trade affords the most lu- 
crative returns, it necessarily becomes 
the object of pursuit. Various other 
causes have operated to retard our pro- 
gress in literature ; among the most pro- 











powerful Carthage, the mighty, and for a} minent of which may be considered the 




















damped its exertions, and destroyed its 
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influence of party spirit, and more par-| 
ticularly, the want of patronage to raise | 
and support the operations of genius, to| 
afford protection and warmth against the | 
chilling blasts of poverty, and the con- 
tempt which so universaliy, yet so unjust 
ly attends her miserabic victims. Taients, | 
perhap$ the most brilliant, have been los st | 
and buried in the world. 


*« Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear ; 
Fall many a flow’r is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 
Gray's Poems. 


But if patronage is bestowed with alibe- 
ral hand ; oursun of science which has just 
commenced its course, will quickly arrive 
at its meridian. Neither has envy re- 
mitted her exertions, united with igno- 





rance, under the fair form of criticism ; | 
she has essayed to paralize the efforts of | 


youthful ardor, to check the early aspira- 
tions of youthful talents, and to retard 
the exertions of youthfol intellect. Nu- 
merous other causes, arising from the 
newly established government of our 
country, and the hardly formed manners 
of its inhabitants, have operated as a 
check upon the progress of intellect, 


plans, for the amelioration of mankind. 
But now these obstacles, hitherto so for- 
midable, are fast diminishing from view ; 
war no longer harasses mankind, its de- 
solating course has been stopped ; peace 
reigns triumphant, and hails the improve- 


ment of mind as the noblest exercise of. 


her power, the brightest and most valuable 
gem, Which adorns the sceptre of her do- 
minion. The fair and beauteous form of 
science, shall no longer pine away in ne- 
glect and obscurity ; rewards and en- 
couragement shall no longer be wanting 
to incite her to dispiay her rich treasures, 
diffusing light and enjoyment around ; vo- 
taries begin to flock to her altars and en- 
compass her shrines. Temples raised in 
honour of her name, at once adorn and im- 
prove the country. No longer is the 
student forced to leave his native land in 
search of knowledge—cofleges and edi- 
fices for public instruction are widely 


- || dulge in its flight, and pursue whatever | 


and to destroy. v dee thai genial ‘influ- | 
ence of liberty, the blossome of talent 
will flourish, and the fruits of intellect | 
willripen. The mind, when unrestrain- | 
, ed by the ties of oppression, can here in- | 


tract it is formed to adorn and improve. 
lf it wishes to penetrate the deep and 
obscure recesses of science; to reveal 
the hidden wonders of nature, which | 
her searching eye has discovered, or to| 
wander over the less rugged paths of 
literature, gathering fruits and flowers 
for the benefit of mankind, she is equally 
free and unshackled. Ennobled by such 
pursuits, the American character will 
soon become as celebrated for wisdom, 
Judgment, and refinement, as it always | 
has been for bravery to resist oppres- 
sion. ‘The advantages which our coun- 
try enjoys are indeed numerous ; in the 
possession of liberty, peace, and pros- 
_perity, she wiil rapidly increase. What | 
other land, indeed, can boast of equal ad 
vantages, and what measure should there 
be on our gratitude to those, who in es- 
tablishing ber freedom from a foreign 
yoke, furnished her with the means of 
perpetuating the precious boon, by throw- 
‘ing open all the avenues of honour and 
| of power, to those who by their talents 











public confidence, and whose names, en- 
‘rolled with imperishable glory on the 


future ages, as models of imitation, long | 
after the wave of time shall have swept 
from its shores the countless millions, and 
buried them in eternity. What bosom 
beats not with joy to belong to such a 
country ? 


“ Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land ; 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him burn’d, 
As home his footst®ps he hath turn’d, vr 
From wandering on a foreign strand. 
If such there be, go—mark him well, 
For him no minstrel raptures swell ; 
High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim ; 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretch concentred all in self, 
Living shall forfeit fair renown, 





spreading over our country, and we trust 
the time is at no great distance, when they 
will be found in every part of our union. 
Here genius has at length dared to erect 
her standard; she fears not here the 


And doubly dying shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonour'd, and unsung.” 

Scott's Porms. 


Literature is progressing with rapid 
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‘emotions of supreme delight, we should 
hail such auspicious omens. We hail the 
growing superiority ofour country. We 
expect with confidence, soon to behold 
an era of intellectual splendour; When a 
group of illustrious men shall start into 
action on the stage of immortality, at the 
gentle but vivifying influence of Liberty, 
Peace, Patronage, and Emulation. 





“ Science, thou fair effusive ray; 
From thy great source of mental day : ' 
Free, generous, unconfin’d ; 
Descend with all thy treasures fraught, 
Hilumine each bewilder'd thought, 
And bless the labouring mind.” 


CLARENCE. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


THE TRIFLER, No. Ill. 
* Trifles, light as air.” 


It is very extraordinary to me, how 
those who have past their grand climac- 
teric, can have a conscience that will per- 
mit them to throw so much ridicule and 
abuse on the prevailing tastes of the rising 
generation. There is hardly an old lady, 
now-a-days, but what, after mounting her 





'| spectacles, declaims with no inconsidera- 


ble degree of warmth, agvinst what she 


and acquirements shall best deserve the | believes to be absurd and extravagant in 
the dress of our modern belles. 


| || recollections of her youthful days entire- 
page of history, shall be handed down to |) 


Are the 


ly laid aside, to give room for animadver- 
sions on the manners and customs of 
young females of the present age? For 
instance, nothing is more out of propor- 
tion, according to her judgment, than the 
height, depth, and width of a fashionable 
Leghorn bonret. As it respects this, 
however, | myself must candidly confess, 
that I sincerely wish they were a little 
narrower, so that one might know on 
which side of the street the wearer is 
walking. In saying this, | by no means 
| justify the conduct of those who are at 
least old enough*to know better; nor 
have I any desire to wound the tender 
feelings of any one. On the contrary, 
nothing is more congenial to my princi- 
ples, than to please all who are capable 
of being pleased. The subject of dress, 

to be sure, is a profound one, and peo- 
ple’s ideas respecting it are a: various a8 
the colours of a kaleidoscope.. As every 
one in this ** land of liberty,” is dree to 








force,af despotism seeking to overcome 








speed throughout our country, and with 





jgive his opinion on all subjects, whag 
























































ly celebrated by Christians of every sect 


_ otherwise lost mhabitants. « 







. of the ‘Foon was conc 
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a 
think -you of my opinion, when I say, 
that the dress of a pretty black-eyed 
Quakeress is the: most becoming of all 
the physiognomist pretends 
e intellectual faculties of a 
7 the features of his face, so 1, even 
I, ‘pretend to know the inward accom- 
ments of a female by her outward 
iliments. By-the-by, 1 would just re- 
mark, that I cannot but think that our 
shopkeepers and importers of foreign 
trinkets, and enormous priced goods, are 
more blameable than their fair purcha- 
sers, as the tempter is surely more wick- 










ed than the tempted, even if the latter | 


does fall into the snare so ingeniously 
laid for them: ~- It is a proof of their pu- 
rity of mind, of their innocence, and 
this I will maintain so long as the sky re- 
mains blue, and the ocean navigable. | 
know well that many of those dandyfied 





curtain edged with green ; ‘it was enclo- 
sed in the form of a crescent, nearly to 
the ceiling, leaving the space of about 
half a yard in width, reaching round the 
half circle; above, white muslin was 
drawn up in festoons; in the space, 
‘ imMANUVEL’? was written or drawn in 
letters of moss—below was the curtain, 
which yet concealed what was behind it ; 
two rows of benches were placed the 
length-way of the hall against the wall, 
for the sisters, widows, &c.; across the 
room were placed benches for the scho- 
lars ; and as soon as all others had taken 
their seats, the children made their ap- 
pearance, preceded by their teachers. 

‘* A piano forte was placed in the cen- 
tre of the room, and when all had taken 
their places, one of the teachers played 
a psalm, in which three of the young la- 
dies joined: Better playing, or a more 


animalcules, those creatures who are so | sweetly tuned instrument, | have seldom 


insignificant as te escape the keen pene- 
tration of the Count de Buffon, in. his 
Natural..History, will assert, pon their 
honour, that my proposition is a false 





one. Now, this very circumstance itself | 
is.a.great evidence of its truth, amounting 
to the. highest degree of probability. — 
Pe SES Sa Te 

. CHRISTMAS. 

_ Next Satarday will be the anniversary 
of our Blessed Redeemer’s Nativity ; an 
amiversary which ought to be religious- 


-; for, if any event that 
i since the creation of the 
wo s to be celebrated, it is 
ertainly that which commenced the 
great work of redeeming its fallen and 





In. order to furnish’ the ladies‘ of our: 


‘this joyful occasion, we offer the. follow- D 





andl cepa holden at 
Beth! a, P ‘3s given by a 
y m ete to a friend. 
+ d. wea invitations 


Cp tsadiaad. hese foo 
was held in the large p 


was well lighted, and: 
round with evergreens. 


» which 


hung 

















heard. When this was concluded, the 
curtain rose in graceful festoons, imme- 
diately below the space I endeavoured 
to describe to you, and we saw what ap- 
peared a sort of bower of evergreens, 
supported by five pillars, to appearance 
of white marble, fancifully  wreathed 
with greens ; on each side of the bower 
was a large transparent picture ; one re- 
presenting our Saviour lying in the man- 
ger, Mary leaning over him, and the 
shepherds, who were sent to worship 
him, kneeling around him. The other 
represented the plains of Bethlehem, 
where the ange! of the Lord appeared to 
the shepherds who watched their flocks 
by night. ‘ And lo; the angel of the 
Lord came upon them, and the glory of 
the Lerd shone round about them, and 


they were sore afraid; and the angel 


said unto them, fear not, for behold I 
ing you good tidings of great joy ; for 
is born this , in the city of 
, a Saviour which is Christ the 
Lord.’ 
“ The speaking began with one of the 


|little children going up to the painting, 


and requesting an explanation. The life 


—_ and continued in a kind ef dialogue, by the }} 
teen: ; ‘We were invited || children, interspersed with appropriate ed, Smith was born in Gloucester, Massa- 
at six, and requested tobe punctual. It 


| 








“ This manner of commemorating the 
birth of our Saviour, appears to be much 
better adapted to the comprehension of 
children, than any other I have known ; 
it must make a strong impression on them, 
and what they have learned in this way, 
I am certain they never can forget—or 
ask, as I have heard children, ‘why j is 
Christmas kept? The figures in the 
painting were large as life, and the cow 
lours very bright, and at the distance we 
sat, the effect was.very fine. The sis. 
ters, in their close caps and hooded 
cloaks, looked like statues, yet some of 
them breathed very sweet sounds.” 


—————— ——_——_———— eee 
From the Boston Centinel. 


MODERN ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


There has been lately published in 
this town, the life of Alexander Smith, 
(sometimes called John Adams,) Captain 
of the island of Pitcairn, one of the mu- 
tineers of the British ship Bounty, Lieu- 
tenant Bligh, written by himself, on the 
above island, and bringing the accounts 
down to the year 1815. 

It appears, from the preface to this 
work, that a Spaniard, who had sailed 
from Valparaiso, across the Pacific Ocean; 
was one of a boat’s crew that landed on 
the island of Pitcairn; and, in an old 
chest in one corner of a hut, he found 
and’ purloined the papers from which 
this account is compiled. Being taken 
sick with the yellow fever, at the Hava- 
na, he was attended bya man from the 
District of Maine, to whom he bequeath- 
ed the above manuscript, a few hours 
before his death. 

It also appears that the compiler of 
the publication, being in the District of 
Maine, last winter, happened to call at 
the house of the man who was in posses- 
sion of the manuscript, who was at the 
point of death, and soon after expired. 
‘He purchased them of the widow ; and 
declares, that though ** some parts are 
eeulently missing, there i is nothing added 


_ According to the account, as publish- 


psalms and hymns: Altogether, it was | chusetts, in 1760. From the time he 





solemn 


description, and they did }}«+.could haul a brick into a garret win- 


not appear 80 ‘much to be repeating what | dow from the ground,” he was engaged 
they had leaned, as to be engaged in am jn fishing and coasting voyages, till he 


rao taf 


interesting eaention: if 


1} was old enough to enlist asa soldier. 
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@hem ; and Smith being on shore, as one 
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This he did, (im,what year we are not 
told,) and went to Halifax in a king’s 
ship. Not liking a soldier’s life, he soon 
deserted, and sailed to Bilboa, and after- 
ward to Bristol, in England. 

He sailed thence for Bombay; and 
steering through the range of islands, 
extending from Madagascar to Ceylon, 
the vessel .came to anchor under one of 


of the boat’s crew, strolled so far that he 
did not hear the signal for going on board, 
and was left on the island, the only hu- 
man being it contained. ; 

On this island he resided four years and 
two months; and the particulars given 
of his manner of life are very interest- 
ing. With no other instrument than a 
jack-knife, he contrived to build a com- 
fortable habitation; and with the iron 
and copper, which he found in the wreck 
of a vessel almost buried in sand, he 
made tools, by the help of which he con- 
structed a boat, in which he left the 
island, and arrived at a place called 
Cochin, then in possession of the Dutch. 
He was treated with that attention and 
Eeseuees which his situation demanded. 

© We next find Smith bound round Cape- 

rn on a sealing voyage, and for the 
purpose of trading to the northwest coast 
of America. Smith and eight more were 
*¢ landed on the island, or rather rocks, 
of St. Felix, with a shed, stores, and all 
the materials for four or six months re- 
sidence.” Here they were very suc- 
cessful, till the following melancholy 
event happened, thus described in the 
narrative. 

“© We collected, in two months, fifteen 
thousand prime skins ; and returning one 
night with a heavy boat load of green 
skins, to our usual place of landing, the 
surf had increased to an alarming degree. 
so much so, that I proposed to heave our 
cargo over to lighten the boat. But be- 
ing over persuaded by my shipmates, |} 
made the attempt to land. A heavy surf 
capsized the boat completely stern over 
head. As I was standing up steering the 
boat, I threw myself on one side clear of 
her, bat my companions were swallowed 
in the waves, and covered with the boat, 
which must have been the means of 
drowning them, for | knew them to be 
expert swimmers, and |-found no great 
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carried off the boat, and with it it. the | '|as laid down by the most eminent writers 
bodies of my unfortunate shipmates, as | I England has produced, joined with my 
never saw either of them afterwards. | own experience. 

‘* We had left one man at the house to|| Children’s first teeth, when decayed, 
prepare our food, and take eare of the || | Should be extracted, as they are liable to 
skins. 1 groped my way to him in the | prevent the formation of the permanent 
dark, and related the dismal tale.” teeth. At about seven years of age, the 
The two survivors having remained | child’s mouth should be frequently ex- 
on the rock four months, the ship came'| |amined by a dentist ; in order that an @b- 
and took them off; and on arriving at | structing first tooth should be extracted, 
Port Cox, Smith, with the captain’s con- || before the permanent tooth is seen com- 
sent, left the ship and went on shore | ing through the gums, pointing toward 
among the natives. Here he secured || the tongue or toward the lip, for when it 
the protection of a powerful chief; and || has once got its direction, it will keep 
in partnership with an Englishman, whom || it—but in many parts there is no dentist ; 
he found much in the same situation with || in that case, when parents perceive a 
himself, made an agreement to enlarge a | fullness or swelling of the gum inside the 
long boat belonging to the chief, which |' mouth, it is a sign the second tooth is 
they eventually seized and navigated to || coming, and it is then proper to extract 
the island of Luconia. From thence | the first tooth, to give the second room 
Smith found his way to London, and ship-/ to come regular ; but to go into all parti- 
ped on board the Bounty, Captain Bligh, | culars would almost fill the paper. 
which was fitted out by government to |} About thirteen years of age, is the all- 
carry the bread fruit from Otaheite to || important time to insure the child good 
Jamaica. teeth during life ; -but it is necessary to 

A particular account is given of the || mention, that where the child’s teeth are 
mutiny, in which the captain and eighteen || wide apart, (and some children’s are,) 
others were forced on board the launch, || they want no assistance ; they have room 


mae 
and the remaining twenty-five took pos- || to grow and will take care of themselves. 


session of the vessel, and sailed for Ota- i Children whose jaws afe narrow, 
heite. Here nine of the crew took each || mouthe small, teeth large, grow one 
a wife from among the natives, on board | above another, overlap, push each other 
the Bounty, furnished themselves with || out of the rank, and press hard against 
provisions, and sailed for the island of|| one another—these are the teeth that re- 
Pitcairn, leaving the remainder of their | quire so much assistance. 
companions at Otaheite. Arriving at the i The four eye-teeth, (Cuspidates, ) two 
island, they run the ship on shore, at the | in the upper and two in the lower jaw, 
mouth of a river, broke her up, built || (some persons call those in the lower 
houses, cleared and cultivated land, form-| jaw stomach teeth,) are exceedingly 
ed a constitution of government, erected | strong. and form the support of the front 
a fortification, &c. &c. Their families || of the mouth—and they should be pre- 
increased, and their descendants inter- iserved ; they have the largest fang. of 


married. aay: tooth, and require a great deal of 














difficulty. myself in reaching the shore. 


The story is told in a plain and gene- 
rally correct styje—and the writer of 
this feels confident that no purchaser of 
the book will deem the money misspent 


which hd@hall give in exchange for it. 


oa 


THE TEETH. 


A Dentist in Philadelphia makes the 
following communication to the public : 

I am so often asked the question, why 
people lose their teeth, and the best way 
to preserve them, that I will again give 





the best information in my power, op 


The reaction of the waves must have ||this ail-important subject. Information 


room, and, therefore, it will be right to 
extract the first Sienspide (the first small 
double tooth) on each side, and where 
the teeth are crowded, considerable ad- 
vantage always attends their extraction. 
if they be extracted before the perma- 
nent back teeth appear, in a short time 
they wili not be missed, as no space will 


much benefit from this gain of room, as 
there will probably be left a small space 
between them, which will tend to their 
preservation ; for, it is observed, when 
teeth are situated so close’ as to press 








ve left. The front teeth will derive 


hard upon each other, they almost al- ; 
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ways fall into a state of decay. Some- 
times the upper jaw isso narrow, from 
side to side, the teeth in the front parts 

owe forward, and project very 
the teeth of the lower jaw. 
Bienspide (small double tooth) 
be extracted early, the teeth will fall into 
; r course. 

r this the teeth require very little 
-assistance, only when the front ones grow 
up, separate them ; continued pressure on 
any one bone in the body will break it— 
and when black specks appear between 
the teeth, they should be immediately 


















greases too far, and keep the teeth cléan. 


; 


removed, before the mortification pro- | 


and others, have been adduced as instan- 
ces of women possessing equal mental 
endowments with men; but these exam- 
ples, | conceive, are no positive testi- 
mony to the truth of the position ; for if 
nature gifled them with such masculine 
genius, it proves nothing more than the 
old adage, —** she does nothing in vain:”’ 
hence, their talents being better calcula- 
ted to compete with men, their ambition 
led them to struggle for fame and prefer- 
ment. 

Woman, evidently by a law of nature, 
is designed to stand as the chief person- 
age in domestic life ; it ie there she sup- 
ports her proper character. Woman was 
























If a tooth gets a hole im it, let it be | 
im time ; and decayed teeth | 
should not be allowed to press against | 


have them extracted, let them be separa- | 


proper instruments ; apply often soap to 
the bare parts of the tooth, and press the 
gums very frequently upwards or down- 
wards hard with the finger, and they will 
im most cases return, the gums being 
ite: ots 

each jaw, so much recommended to be 
extracted at about thirteen years of age, 
are very short, small, and close together ; 
and these teeth extract with great ease 
and safety, more particularly at this ear- 
= 4 will remark, for the satisfac- 
se at a distance, that the above 









the inhabitants of Philadelphia, and they 
have been invited to contradict it if not 
valuable and true, bat no one has done it. 


sound ones. If people do not like to, 


ted. If the gums leave the teeth, which | is more adapted to hover around the bed 
is very common, take off the tartar with (of death, and, like a consoling spirit, ad- 


| she steps out of the sphere allotted her 
i 


The of the small double in 
roots of the pot are points out still stronger the impro- 


has been twice laid before | 








never formed to “ride upon the whirl- 
| wind, and direct the storm ;”’ she is more 
‘interesting when attending to her house- 
hold, and family ; there is her kingdom, 
and there only can she be happy. She 


‘minister comfort to the victim of disease. 
_ When she aspires to ambitious situations, 


by nature, and assumes a character which 
is an outrage upon her delicacy and fe- 
minine loveliness. There is one situation 
which claims the attention of women, and 


priety of their being ambitious of worldly 
distinction ; that is, where they are mo- 
thers. In the hallowed occupation of 
rearing their children, the mild and be- 
neficent feelings of their hearts beat in 
unison to the pulses of love and tender- 
ness. A true mother~a Cornelia—is 
more valuable in the sight of God and 
man, than all the blood-thirsty Catharines 
or bigoted and cruel Marys. that can be 
gathered from the four quarters of the 
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- shionable among our literary scribblers | 
to advance woman in the scale of intellect 


> 
& 


ihe 


names of some few eminent females, 
which have at different periods started 
forth in blazing lustre to. confound and 
excite the wonder of mankind. ‘Semira- 
mis, Joan of Arc, Empress Catharine, 













al. standard with man. It is ar- 


fine, the natural endowments of wo- 
€ essentially different from those 
She is ali passion and imagina- 


i 


slightly bruised. 








tion ; he has more of reason and jadg- 
ment: she is delicate and ti 


RELIGION AND LEARNING. 
Send your son into the world with good princi- | 


a 


way in the dark. . 


7. 


ples, and a good education, end be will find his | 
ithe river on fire 7 









cM ; he, isp 
this boy. 
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Delicate SpongeBiscuit. 


Break the whites of six egesin one pan, 
and the yolks of them in another. Beat 
up the yolks with six ounces of powdered 
loaf sugar, and a very little orange flower 
water, with a wooden spoon, till the masg 
blows up in wind bladders. Whisk the 
whites excessively ; and, with a large 
spoon, lightly put them to the yolks an 
sugar, Stirring the latter as little as possj- 
ble, consistently with the necessity of 
properly uniting them together. Then 
mix well with the whole five ounces of 
fine flour ; and put the batter thus made 
into tin moulds, thoroughly buttered, or 
they will stick too fast to be removed 
when baked. Before setting them in the 
oven, sift over the tops a little powdered 
sugar, to give them a delicate ice. They 
must be baked in a moderately heated 
oven; and when done, taken from the 
tins while hot, or will be less readily 
gotten out. 





Excellent Diet Bread. 


Sift a pound of the finest flour, and 
dry it well by the fire. Beat up eight 
eggs for a short time ; and then, adding 
a pound of beaten and sifted loaf sugar, 
by degrees, continue beating them toge- 
ther for an hour anda half. Then, having 
before taken the flour from the fire, strew 
it in cold, with half an ounce of carraway 
and coriander seeds, mixed together and 
The beating in the 
mean time must not cease, or be at all 
discontinued, till the whole is put into 
the paper mould or hoop, and set in a 
quick but not too hot oven. One hour 
will be suflicient to bake it. 


=—= 
DAMP TI 


NDER. 
The following ul is said to have 
taken place on board of a sloop in the 
orth River, between the captain and 


‘Capt. Boy, put a lighted candle in the 


a, SS 


pinnacle. 


7 : - Boy. The fire is all out, sir; and the 
- tinder is so damp that it will not catch. 
| Capt. "Throw it overboard, and bura 


some new, immediately. 
Boy. Ay, ay, sir? 
Query. Which of the two would set 
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: ‘She gave it me—and smiling hung her head— 
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POETRY. | 








FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 
TO FANCY. 


Away, delusive dangerous guest, 

Disturb no more my anxious breast ; 
Thou com’st by doubts and fears surrounded, 
To pain a heart already wounded— 

Away, deceiver! let me rest. 


Thy magic I invoke no more, 
Thy gay varieties are o’er ; 

- Thy airy phantoms oft have pleas’d me, 
- From sorrow’s power have oft releas'd me, 
But eee influence I deplore. 


No more I call thy aid divine, 
No more I'll worship at thy shrine ; 
Thy visions now are dark and lowering, 
No longer gay, or wildly soaring, 
They charm this alter’d heart of mine. 
HARRIET. 
eed 
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On receiving a collection of wild flowers from } 
Hannan, May 1st, 1819. 


She gave it me—and as she gave it, smil’d ! 
It was a sweet bouquette of fragrant flowers ; 
Not of the garden—but that flourish wild, 
And such as deck the wood-nymphs’ sylvan 
bowers. 


‘A lively blush was on,her cheek—and she, 
As I received the lovely present, said, 
“I gather’d them for you—remember me !” 


She gave it me—and as she smil'd, a sigh 
Half stifled ’scap'd her lips—and trembling lay, 
A warm, empassion’d tear in her soft eye, 
“ Take it,” said she, “I've pluck’d the thorns 
away !” 


I took the dear bequest—and as I took, 
I smil’d as she smil’d—also sigh'd for sigh ; 
And my eye met her kind inquiring look, 
Thus we, in mutual act, did make reply ! 


I took it—and when I beheld the tear, 
Bright sparkling in her eye—and heard her say, 
Remember me!” 1 knew she was sincere, 
For she ia truth had pluck’d the thorns away. 


I took Who w not thus have taken ? 
And who that t ould not delight to keep? 











For that sweet interview did then awaken, 
Such sympathies as cannot, will notsleep ! 
G. or New-JErsey. 
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* Come, Mistress Muse, pray change the song, ~ {} 


- Of flames and darts we've had enough ; 
~ Vm sick of singing love so long, 
* Of cupids, doves, and such like stuff. 


Come, let us sing—what shall it be now, 
Let us sing—I don’t know what ; 

Ope the budget, let us see now, 
What the d—1 thou hast got. — 







ee ee —— 


Balloon and Comet, Cooper, Sinatin 
That's the thing, it comes so pat ; 

Nothing new, but that’s no reason, 
Come, I'll try my hand at that. 


Now dark December comes apace, 
With blust’ring step and frowning face : 
Borne on the rough, rude, northern blast, - 
Stern winter now approaches fast. 
The sun retreats in wild amaze, 
Sickly shining through the haze ; 
Impatient ’till his course be done, 
A moment shines, and then is gone. 
How chang’'d the time, how chang’d the scene, 
From what but lately it has been ; 
The lark updarting from the spray, 
Proclaim’d aloud the new born day. 
The red-breast swell’d its joyful throat, 
The mountains echo'd back the note ; 
The dew-wash'd flowers like maidens coy, 
Blushing hail’d the day with joy. 
Now tyrant winter’s blasting breath, 
Hath crush’d those blushing flowers in death ; 
The red-breast now its song forgot, 
Screaming, flies the dreary spot. 
The sun has sunk behind the hill, 
The northern blast is loud and shrill ; 
The dashing surges loudly roar, 
And load with ice the groaning shore ; 
The tyrant rears its icy rod, 
And nature trembles ‘fore its God. 
JULIO. 


P. 8. Enough, enough, ‘tis all in vain, 
il try my flames and darts again. 
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ADDRESS TO MORRIS, 


Inscribed to my friend, Sy_vester Granam, of 


Parsippany, Morris County, (N. J.) 


Hail ! land of the breezy vale, and verdant hill, 


Land of the range in grand confusion pil'd ! 
Land of the glitt'ring flower and babbling rill, 
Land! land, where Nature’s lore inspires her 
child ! 
Land! o’er whose downs, compress'd and fierce- 
ly wild, 
No crushing tempest’s gather’d breathing flies ; 
Land of warm hearts! by minstrelsy beguil'd, 
Of mellow cheeks and most bewitching eyes! 
Hail! land of pancakes, peace, fair maids, and 


pumpkin pies! 


The mournful murm'ring of the distant fall, 

The tinkling sheep-bel! heard at close of day! 
The free-born rustic’s far-resounding call— 

The hamlet maidens’ joyous roundelay! 
‘Bhe dripping wreathe flung loose o'er bosom gay, 
The simple grandeur and the modest grace ; 
picturesque sublime of mountein grey, 
All, all meek nature loves or ari may trace, 
Is thine, romantic land! home of a noble race! 


Qh ! bless the soil where pumpkin earliest grew, 
Rearing his tubes, transparent, round, and 
n! 
Displaying bis luscious globes of golden hue, 
To make us weep for very joy | ween! 
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Hail! guiltless monarch of the rural scene, 
May freemen own no higher earthly king ; 
Shielded by grey-beard custom's mighty screen, 
May power protect thee fram each creeping 
thing, 
And Morris boast her pies, while = can flap 
a Wing ! 


Ah, me! how strange it seems that man should 
sigh, 
And bow, in motionless despair, his head ! 
When he might build him towers of pumpkin pye, 
Pour floods.of cherry sparkling, bright and red ' 
_ Might, with dry hickory, firm and dense as lead, 
Against Misfortune barricade his door ; 
| Might honey strew where Eavy’s talons tread, 
With buckwheat cakes might pave his parlour 
floor, 
Then fright Care's rav’ning brood with stub- 
born, merry roar! 


For, why should thou, sweet mortal, gentle born ! 
Repine, and fret, and inly rave, and "plain, 
That Earth's o’erspreaded loveliness at morn— 
Fame's towering plume, or Wealth’s long- 
sweeping train, 
Are not thine own? Oh feeble moth refrain ! 
Contented buzz thy little hour—and die : 
Heaven's boons are thine—fair health with lucid 
brain, 
Angelic Virtue's placidness of eye, 
More, more can Love bestow ? could Envy 
more deny ? 


But stay my Muse! Ah thou hast wept so long, 
That like cross miss, whom nothing may delight, 
Nursing the tear-drops on thy cheek of song, 
When no jast cause presents, thou'rt sad for 
spice! 
Return—vand leave, for some congenial wight, 
The moral strain that glistens with a tear ; 
To mourn is good—to sympathise is right, 
And yet, the heart should sometimes quaff ber 
cheer, 
While Mirth and Fancy laugh their tales of tri- 
umph here ! 


Oh! land of courtships, conclaves, clover, cream ' 
(Alliteration—bow it oils a line !) 
May never Slander from thy bill-tops scream, 
Nor modest merit in thy vallies pine! 
For thee may foaming seas of cider shine— 
Their waves careering o'er each happy soul ; 
Thy native scutcheon be a pumpkin vine, 
An ear of corn, a fiddle, pipe, and bowl, 
A stag’s broad antler arch'd—a planing-w shee! 
and goal! 


Romantic land! neglected and remote, 
How much of genius, much of virtue strays, 
With him whose fearless lyre flings wild its note, 
While Nature answers in a voice of praise ! 
Ye varied scenes! unstudied as his lays ! 
Ye mirror’d lakes! ye woodlands seatter’dlone! 
(One, one true bard your native charms shall 
raise,) 
Inspiring, echo ev'ry forceful tone, 
Columbia ! clasp thy Graham, and hail bim as 
thine own ! 


Within the bosom of some willow’d glen, 
Where azure smoke fantastic wooes the breeze, 





| 


secure from all the specious wiles of men, 
Her pride to smile, her business but to please, 
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How many a maid, in nature's winning ease, 
Her dark eyes lit by innocence and joy ! 
Dwells, lovely land | among thy Lowers of peace, 
Trips o'er thy lawns, @5 gentle prudence coy, 
And knows, nor seeks to know, but rural life’s 










a youth, whose warmly gen‘rous heart, 
Might speak the Tragic Muse’s burning lore ; 
_Or breathe rich numbers of that wizard art, 
Which can proud freedom’s drooping soul re- 
store ! 

Now roams, oh Morris! the stupendous shore, 
Where Booneton’s mighty world of waters 

brawls ; 

And lists, unconscious, that his plaudits pour, 
The dreadful music of its hundred falls ! 
Enraptur'd bares his breast, and on their guar- 

dian calls! 


But, while his vision rides on heaven's bright bow, 
Some carping eye in cold surprize is bent ; 


7 While his glad cheeks with thought unearthly glow, 


Rade, crue! rail’ry to his soul is sent! 
The kindly mantle of his bosom’s rent, 
Blind, limping Fortune! by thy spiky wing : 
But Minstre! ! hug thy fate, be blithe and blent— 
Thy magic lyre shall hills of forage bring, 
While platter, bowl, and knife, the mirthful 
chorus ring ! 


Oh, Fortune ! in thy gaudy-suited courts, 
With gems o’erstudded—rife of goodly cheer ; 
Where titled Ignorance with Pride resorts, 
Where gilded Dulluess frowns upon his peer ! 
Wiy, why must Genius stand aloof and hear? 





mind was nurtar'd, ay@ remain, 
No heart to share his joy—no hand to soothe 
his pain « 
Olt, Morris! Morris! Land she loves right well, 
Her mountain harp enwrapt in mournful guise ; 
m clad, Columbia's muse shall tell, 
And weeping point, where low thy minstrel lies! 
On hislone grave ye flowers uncultur’d rise— 
| Ther ye doves! impart your tender lore ! 
_ There float ye symphonies of earth and skies! 
There patrons of the tyre ! this line explore, 
Stranger! his honest heart was never cold 
= before*” 
.. Now. 20th, 1819. 8. of New-Jensry. 


NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 18, 1819. 
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"$e “TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
\ Just received—The favours of Anson, Thomas, 
@. E. D. and several others. 


», Biled for insertion—The favours of Matilda, 
Joceline, Theodore, William C-—~e, Horentius, 
and many others, . ae 

Hans Ry. Werler, Debates for the Ladies, &c. 


Thanksgiving —Next Wednesday is to be ob- 


served asa day of Public Thanksgiving through- + . 
out this State, in grateful acknowledgment of the — j 
blessings and mercies which bave been yeret Polite Education.—We think ita daty to remind |} 
toss a people, and as individaals, the young ladies who patronize the Cabinet, that 
. =, > , 


| 


THE MELODIST. 

It has already been announced to the public, 
that a new Musical work is aboat to be publish- | 
ed (in numbers) in the city of New-York, enti- | 
tled the Metopist, comprising a selection of the | 
most favourite English, Scotch, and trish SONGS, 
arranged for the Voice, Flute, or Violin. Sub- 
scribers to this work are now informed, that ow- | 
ing to a disappointment in procuring the necessa- | 
ry materials, the publication has been unavoida- 
bly delayed beyond the period proposed ; but we 
have the pleasure of adding, that the beauty of 
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+} American from the sixth London edition. 
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the work will be greatly improved by this delay, 
as. Messrs. Binney and Ronaxpson of Philadel- 
phia, are now casting an elegant new Music Cha- 
racler, expressly for the purpose, which will 
doubtless be completed in season for issuing 
the first number early in January. 

This work is to appear in numbers of sixteen 
pages each, neatly stitched in coloured printed 
covers, and delivered to subscribers weekly, for 
the moderate price of twelve and a half centseach, 
payable ondelivery. The size of the page is cal- 
culated for the pocket, or a lady's reticule, being a 
small duodecimo, The type on which itis printed 
is new, the paper fine, and the Music remarkably 
neat and legible. 

We warmly recommend this elegant little work 
to the fair readers of the Ladies’ Literary Cabinet, 
particularly to such of them as are in the habit of 
charming their friends with the melody of their 
voices. .The terms are certainly such as are 
strictly compatible with the most rigid economy ; 
and they have:the privilege of withdgawing their 
names whenever they please Sixteen aumbers 
will complete a volume,..fer which a néat title 
page and index will be furnished gratis. 

The publisher, Mr. G. S. Toornroy, is an,ama- 
teur of no ordinary abilities, and we have no 
doubt that he will use every exertion to render 
the projected work deserving of public patronage. 


‘DUTIES OF WOMEN. 

We are happy to inform the ladies of America, 
that proposals have just been issued by Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Creagh of this city, for publishing by sub- 
scription, Gisborne’s Duties of Women, the first 


To those who have already bed the pleasure of 
perusing this interesting work, nothing need be 
said in its recommendation. To others, we would 
merely observe, that this production of the Rev. 
‘author, bas already ‘acquired an uncommon and 
well merited celebrity in Great Britain ; and from 
its moral tendency, and the parity and beauty of 
its style, is eminently calculated to inculcate those 
virtues and accomplishments which adorn the 
sex, and render them truly amiable in every sta- 








tion of life. 
Among the subjects treated of in this work, are 


the following :—Female Education; Introdue- |} 


tion into Society ; Conversation and Epistolary 

Correspondence ; Dress; Amusements ; Employ- 

ment of Time ; Courtship ; age; Parental 

D ti . &e. ‘ : a 5 

It will be comprised im& neat volume of 250 
and will only cost one dollar in boards. 
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\jthe French, Spanish, and Italian languages, “in 


continue to be taught by Mr. and Mrs, Schitiely, 
at No. 61 Chatham-Street; who also teach Or- 
thography, Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Gram- 
war, Geography on Maps and Globes, History, 
Rhetorick, and Ornamental Needle Work. 


WEEKLY REPORT OF DEATHS. 


The City Inspector reports the deaths of 59 
persons during the week, ending on Saturday, the 
1ith inst—Of whom 8 were of the age of one 
year and under; between the age of 1 and 2,5; 
2 and 5, 4; 5and 10,3; 10and 20,2; 90 and 
30, 8; 30 and 40, 12 ; 40 and 60, ~ ; 50 and 60, 4: 
60 and 70, 1; 70 and 80, 2; 80 and 90, wie 
Diseases : Apoplexy 2, burned or scalded 1, child 
bed.1, consumption 14, convutsions 1, dropsy 
dropsy in the head 1, drowned 2, dysentery 1; re. 
mittent fever 1, scarlet fever 1, typhus fever 3, 
infantile flux 4, infanticide 1, inflanémation of the 
bowels 1, do. of the brains 3, do of the chest 2, in- 
temperance 1, marasmus 1, olf age 2, palsy J, 
quincy 1, spasms 1, sprue 1, still burn 3, tabes me- 
senterica 5, teething 1, ulcer 1, whooping cough 1. 
—Men 18, Women 19, Boys 12, Girls 10. 

GEORGE CUMING, City Inspector. 





MARRIED, 

On Sunday evening, the 5th inst. by the Rev. 
Samuel Mervin, Mr. John Broads, to Miss Catha- 
rine Burtsell, only daughter of Mr. William H. 
Burtsell, all of this city. 

On Thursday evening, the 9th inst. by the Rev. 
Dr. Kuypers, Mr. Hiram Searl, to Miss Maria 
Post, both of Yonkers, Westchester county. 

On Saturday evening, the 11th inst. at Hacken- 
sack, (N.J.) by the Rev James V. C. Romeyn, 
Andrew Parsons, Esq. cashier of the Paterson, 
Bank, to Miss Jane Anderson, youngest daughter 
of John Anderson, Esq. of the former place. 

On Sunday evening, the 12th inst. by the Rey. 
Benjamin Mortimer, Samuel Brewster, Esq. of 
Haverstraw, to Miss Polly Garner, of this city. 

Same evening, at St. Mark’s Church, by the 
Rev. Mr. Creighton, the Rev. John W. Chandler, 
of Charleston, S.C: to Miss Eliza S. Winthrop, 
daughter of Benjamin Winthrop, Esq of this city. 

At Stratford, (Con.) Mr. Abijah Brooks, aged 
70, to Miss Laura Ann Sherman, aged 30. 





DIED, 


On the 7th inst. Ezra L’Hommedieu, Esq. in 
the 27th year of his age. 

On the 8th inst. of a lingering illness, Mr. Mi- 
chael Cashman, in the 40th year of his age. 


On the 11th inst. Mrs. ine M. Clyman, 
consort of John C. Clyma F 4 
At Newark, Mr Jobn s, Sen. an old and 


respectable inhabitant of that town, agea 65 years. 
At Poughkeepsie, Colonel Hilen Rudd, aged 


29 years. 


At Abington, Pennsylvania, Mrs. Susannah 
Tennent, widow of Wm. M. Tennent, D. D. and 


aughter of the late Rev. Dr John Rodgers, of 
New-York, aged 67 years. 


At Charleston, (S.C.) on the 24th ult. William 
Webb, merchant, of that place, formerly of New- 
ork, aged 26 years, much regretted by all who 
knew bim. 
_ At Havanna, on the 23d of October last, Mr. 
‘Kirby, aged 18 years, son of Captain 
Kirby, of Brookhaven. 








ML. ei 


